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Philadelphia , March  5th,  1834. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  “ Wills  Hospital,” 
held  on  the  3d  instant,  the  following  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

“ Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  Esquire,  for  the  able,  eloquent  and  impressive  Address 
delivered  by  him  on  the  Opening  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  favour  the  Board  with  a copy  thereof  for  publication.” 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement  (my  colleague  being 
prevented  from  joining  me  by  very  serious  indisposition  in  his  family), 
I take  the  liberty  of  laying  a copy  of  the  Resolution  before  thee,  and 
at  the  same  time,  beg  to  express  the  sincere  pleasure  it  would  give 
me  to  be  the  channel  of  communicating  to  the  Board  an  affirmative 
answer  to  their  request. 

I remain, 

With  great  respect,  &c. 

B.  H.  YARN  ALL. 


Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Esquire. 


ADDRESS. 


Undertakings  of  a public  character  are,  for  the  most  part, 
commenced  with  an  explanation  of  their  objects,  and  the 
occasion  and  motives  for  establishing  them.  Placed,  as 
they  are,  before  the  public  eye,  and  relying,  as  they  often 
do,  upon  public  patronage  for  their  active  exercise,  the  whole 
community  has  a right  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  opportunity  is  taken  by 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  this  institution  is  confided,  to 
conform  to  a practice  so  entirely  unexceptionable.  They 
desire  to  make  known  the  means  by  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  contribute  to  the  general  mass  of  practical  benevo- 
lence ; to  disclose  the  character  and  extent  of  their  contri- 
bution— its  present  limits  and  its  future  hopes  ; to  exhibit 
the  genuine  claims  of  those  whom  it  is  their  especial  object 
to  protect  and  comfort,  and  to  show  how  much  they  merit 
and  how  much  they  may  be  relieved  ; to  bespeak  the 
sympathies  of  a generous  community,  and  to  prove  that 
the  institution  itself  deserves  to  be  identified  with  their 
best  feelings,  as  it  is  connected  with  some  of  their  truest 
interests. 

In  nothing  is  the  advancement  of  the  age  more  distinctly 
marked  than  in  acts  of  genuine  and  enlarged  benevolence. 
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The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  day  is  one  of  diffusive  charity. 
Scarcely  a subject  that  is  worthy  of  attention  has  escaped 
its  notice.  There  is  hardly  a spot  where  civilized  or  even 
savage  man  has  fixed  his  abode  within  the  reach  of  the 
enterprize  of  his  fellow  man,  which  has  not  been  visited 
and  ministered  to  by  it.  Few  and  unenvied  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  failed,  either  in  their  single  efforts  or 
their  united  strength,  to  disseminate  it.  Around  us  on 
every  side  stand  monuments  of  active  benevolence.  They 
are  adapted  to  various  descriptions  of  want  and  suffering, 
and  are  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  them.  They  meet 
and  alleviate  the  distresses  of  disease  and  poverty — of  the 
ignorant  and  the  outcast — of  the  widow’  and  the  orphan. 
But  among  them  all  there  was  no  peculiar  provision  here 
for  the  kind  of  deprivation  which  is  now  happily  provided 
for  by  this  establishment.  It  was  reserved  for  the  unpre- 
tending citizen  whose  name  it  bears  to  endow  a charity  as 
kindly  intended,  judicious  and  discriminating,  as,  it  is 
devoutly  hoped,  it  may  prove  to  be  extensive  and  salutary. 

Industrious  in  his  habits,  without  ostentation  in  his 
manners,  frugal  in  his  living,  punctual  and  exact  in  all 
his  dealings,  he  accumulated,  as  a natural  consequence,  a 
considerable  fortune.  But  modest  and  unassuming  in  all 
his  ways,  and  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  more  conspicu- 
ous scenes  of  life,  he  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom  a design 
full  of  generous  purpose.  It  had  probably  been  long 
growing  there  to  maturity,  and  we  may  fairly  presume  it 
formed  the  most  cherished  subject  of  his  secret  thoughts. 
All  his  cautious  abstinence  (which  the  misjudging  world 
may  have  mistaken  for  avarice),  all  his  zealous  industry 
(which  it  may  have  erroneously  deemed  superfluous  and 
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without  an  object),  were  slowly  but  surely  contributing  to 
enable  him  to  give  full  effect  to  bis  well  digested  plans. 
Let  the  hasty  observers  of  human  actions  learn  from  his 
example,  not  to  judge  rashly  of  the  motives  or  the  conduct 
of  those  about  them  from  external  indications  exhibited  to 
the  world.  While  he  seemed  to  be  hoarding  up  unneces- 
sary treasure,  and  denying  to  himself  at  least  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  to  others  the  benefits  of  his  possessions,  he  was 
almost  lavish  in  the  profusion,  and  unwearied  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  benevolence.  His  private  memoranda  show, 
that  while  the  expenses  of  his  household  scarcely  exceeded 
four  hundred  dollars  a year,  his  charitable  donations  for 
similar  periods  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred.  Until  death 
had  rendered  him  deaf  alike  to  the  voice  of  censure  and 
applause,  his  munificence  was  unknown.  It  disclosed 
itself  even  then  in  no  lofty  monument,  no  blazoned  record. 
Humble  as  his  walk  in  life,  was  the  consistent  appropriation 
of  his  honest  gains.  His  alliances  were  not  among  the 
affluent  and  the  exalted,  and  his  characteristic  bequest  re- 
cords him  as  the  friend  of  those  who  are  the  most  likely 
to  be  friendless.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  ample  fortune 
was  bequeathed  in  different  charities;  this  institution  being 
endowed  with  about  one  half  of  his  estate. 

Man,  above  all  other  created  beings,  requires  the  aid  of 
those  about  him.  Unassisted,  and  without  the  benefits  of 
instruction,  he  is  the  frailest  and  most  impotent  of  animals. 
His  instincts  areless  acute.  His  foster  parent,  nature,  is  less 
protective  in  her  immediate  support, because  she  hasplanted 
in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  reason,  and  given  to  bis  body,  when 
in  its  proper  condition,  the  most  happily  constructed  agents 
for  the  service  of  that  godlike  faculty.  But  how  especially 
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does  he  require  assistance,  when  the  natural  infirmities 
peculiar  to  his  race  are  combined  with  those  of  an  adven- 
titious character.  Poverty  and  ignorance  are  ills  which 
industry,  and  bodily  and  mental  vigour  may  overcome  : 
but  when  the  mind  or  body  is  itself  incompetent  to  the 
duties  which  are  assigned  to  it,  the  evils  may  be  lasting 
as  the  life  of  those  who  suffer  them.  That  intellectual 
gift,  which  should  be  matured  into  more  than  reason,  re- 
mains, from  the  want  of  cultivation  and  exercise,  less  than 
instinct.  And  all  the  faculties  which  are  wont  to  move  in 
infinite  and  admirable  harmony,  adapted  to  each  other  as 
they  are,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  God  himself, 
remain  inactive  and  comparatively  useless,  if  some  essen- 
tial part  be  wanting.  To  supply  by  imperfect  but  humane 
exertions  that  defective  part,  and  thus  in  a degree  to  give 
to  all,  their  energy  and  tone,  and  symmetry  and  grace,  were 
in  humble  and  pious  charity  to  further  the  designs  and 
imitate  the  works  of  Providence.  If  the  essence  of  benevo- 
lence consists  in  the  extent  and  efficacy  with  which  it 
labours  to  do  good ; in  the  peculiar  application  of  relief 
where  suffering  humanity  needs  it  most ; in  the  restoration 
or  the  gift  of  enjoyments  which,  without  its  exercise,  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for  ; the  establishment  now  about  to  be 
opened  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of 
all  who  are  alive  to  the  distresses  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
and  willing  to  alleviate  them — of  all  who  admire  and  cher- 
ish this  blessed  virtue.  Look  round  to  all  the  afflicted 
family  of  man.  Trace  him  through  his  abodes  of  misery, 

“ Where  men  groan  beneath  the  burning  axle, 

Or  suffer  from  the  rigours  of  the  frozen  bear.” 
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Say,  what  can  beset  humanity  with  more  intense  severity, 
and  yet  be  susceptible  of  relief,  than  a combination  of  pov- 
erty, lameness  and  want  of  sight.  These  are  ills,  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  imply  the  absence  of  all  the  external 
comforts,  and  many  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  life  in 
present  and  painful  reality  ; and  deny  to  the  sufferer  even 
the  consolation  of  hoping  for  their  attainment  in  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  fancy.  It  is  not  meant  to  communicate  the 
idea  that  this  bounty  will  be  denied  to  every  individual 
who  may  not  chance  to  suffer  under  all  the  afflictions 
named.  But  indigence,  and  at  least  one  of  the  heavy 
calamities  adverted  to  besides  (want  of  sight  or  imperfec- 
tion of  limb),  seem  to  present  the  condition  for  which  the 
testator  intended  to  provide. 

Such  are  the  wonderful  bounty  and  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence; so  ample,  and  yet  so  useful  are  its  provisions;  so 
well  arranged,  and  so  completely  adapted  to  their  several 
objects,  are  its  plans  ; so  little  is  there  to  ask  for,  and  yet 
so  little  to  reject,  that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  the  senses  without  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  the  blessings  which  are  derived  from  its  possess- 
ion, and  of  the  thousand  ills  which  are  occasioned  by  its 
loss.  But  sight  is  far  the  dearest  of  them  all.  The  trea- 
sures of  the  world  are  a price  too  humble  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  this,  not  only  the  most  comprehensive  of 
our  senses,  but  one  which,  for  many  of  its  uses,  admits  of 
no  substitute.  If  philosophy  be  right  in  asserting  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas,  what  a world  of  perceptions 
must  be  unknown  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  even  one  of  the  myriads  of  objects 
of  the  sight.  Take  from  an  individual  almost  any  other 
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natural  gift,  and  you  leave  him  much  which,  by  his  own 
efforts,  may  be  rendered  the  source  of  instruction  and 
delight.  With  one  that  is  deaf  and  dumb,  a mere  obser- 
vance of  the  actions  of  others,  and  an  indulgence  in  his 
own  natural  imitative  powers  and  propensities,  lead  at 
least  to  occupation,  the  sterling  antidote  to  human  misery  ; 
and  from  occupation,  the  road  is  straight  and  plain  to 
positive  enjoyment.  To  him  the  verdant  fields  display 
their  beauty  and  pledge  their  fruitfulness.  They  gene- 
rously yield  their  products  to  the  wholesome  labour  of  his 
hands.  To  him  the  starry  heavens  reveal  a God.  With- 
hold from  the  blind  the  helping  hand  of  charitable  suste- 
nance or  of  more  charitable  instruction,  and  they  live  and 
die  in  hopeless  impotency.  The  world,  and  all  its  gay  and 
glittering  scenes  to  them  are  nothing — less  than  nothing  ; 
for  they  are  the  sources  of  an  aching  curiosity  which  can 
never  be  informed.  Of  all  that  we  behold — man,  motion, 
earth  and  sky — beauty  or  grace  in  nature  or  in  art — land- 
scapes and  living  things — the  waving  wood  or  flowing 
stream— all  their  perceptions  must  be  dim,  confused  and 
perplexing.  Their  dreary  days  consist  of  one  continued, 
never  ceasing  night, 

“ Oh  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon  or  beggary,  decrepit  age. 

Oh  dark,  dark,  dark — amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Without  all  hope  of  day.” 

To  this  denial  of  positive  enjoyments,  is  added  the  painful 
consciousness  of  a dependence  on  others  almost  entire,  for 
even  the  little  measure  that  is  left  them  of  the  blessings  of 
humanity.  Not  an  unaided  step  is  taken  without  both 
real  and  imaginary  danger;  not  a posture  is  assumed 
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without  exposure  to  unknown  and  exaggerated  bodily 
harm.  They  are  defenceless  as  the  infant,  but  without 
the  consolation  of  infancy — of  being  unconscious  of  ap- 
proaching ill.  Can  they  not  then  shut  out  the  world,  as 
the  world  shuts  out  them,  and,  turning  to  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  fancy,  seek  from  their  own  thoughts  a cheerfulness 
that  is  denied  them  from  abroad  1 Alas  ! where  is  the 
ray  of  cheerfulness  that  finds  admission  to  the  benighted 
mind  ? No  diversity  is  afforded  to  the  monotony  of  human 
existence,  which  constitutes  its  burthen  ; no  relief  from  the 
tediousness  of  life,  which  is  sometimes  too  burthensome  to 
be  borne.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  an  uncultivated 
mind  are  gloomy  thoughts.  Left  to  itself,  it  becomes 
assimilated  to  the  horrors  which  people  it,  and  which  no 
returning  light  dispels.  For  the  radiant  hues  of  religion, 
are  substituted  superstitious  glooms.  The  cheering  beams 
of  hope  are  excluded,  and  in  their  stead  prevail  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  despair.  It  is  said  that  Sesostris,  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  attained  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  and  assumed  the  proud  title  of  king  of  kings, 
could  find  no  consolation,  in  all  his  grandeur,  for  the  blind- 
ness with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and  sought  relief  in 
suicide. 

Mournful  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  this  portion  of  our 
fellow  beings,  if  their  condition,  whether  the  result  of 
natural  or  adventitious  causes,  admitted  of  no  alleviation. 
Well  might  they  then  be  tempted  to  look  forward  with 
solicitude  for  the  consolations  of  the  grave.  Happily  it  is 
otherwise.  Inquiries  are  now  made  into  the  numbers  of 
the  blind  ; not  with  a view  to  their  abandonment  or  sacri- 
fice, which  might  have  been  their  fate  in  a barbarous 
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nation  or  a different  age  ; not  to  their  exclusion  from  the 
great  human  family : but  to  the  means  of  their  support 
and  instruction ; to  the  admission  of  them  upon  terms, 
although  not  of  absolute  equality,  yet  of  liberal  participa- 
tion, to  the  privileges  common  to  others ; to  the  advan- 
tages and  delights  of  rational  intercourse  and  even  of 
elevated  science  ; to  a share  in  much  that  art  can  furnish 
and  accomplishments  afford ; to  an  indulgence  in  the 
refinements  of  taste,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  polished  life.  Fewer  attainments  are  abso- 
lutely beyond  their  reach  than  a superficial  observer  would 
suppose,  and  not  a few  are  peculiarly  accessible  to  them. 
If  the  loss  of  one  sense  do  not  actually  render  those  which 
remain  more  active  and  powerful,  it  at  least  quickens  the 
attention  from  an  obvious  and  painful  necessity  of  culti- 
vating and  applying  it,  and  it  lessens  the  distraction  which 
is  sometimes  suffered  from  a conflict  among  different  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  A habit  of  reliance  on  the  touch 
gives  it  new  sensibility.  A consciousness  that  the  ear 
alone  is  the  avenue  to  the  mind,  doubles  its  devotion  and 
augments  its  strength. 

The  memory,  which  is  little  more  than  prolonged  atten- 
tion, is,  in  general,  extremely  retentive  among  the  blind. 
An  instance  very  recently  occurred  in  one  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  in  which  the  testimony  of  an  individual  who  was 
perfectly  blind  from  his  birth,  was  fuller  and  more  precise 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  of  the  witnesses,  with  regard 
to  a very  complicated  genealogy.  In  all  other  respects  he 
was  more  helpless  than  a child.  Perhaps  the  imagination 
too,  unfettered  by  the  attractions  of  external  things,  is 
especially  daring  and  successful  in  its  flights.  Some  of 
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the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  poetic  fancy  are  undoubt- 
edly those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  productions 
of  the  blind.  Is  it  not,  properly  considered,  almost  a privi- 
lege to  be  withdrawn  from  many  temptations  to  vicious 
indulgence  which  surround  the  more  gifted  man,  and  to 
have  the  heart  retain  its  purity,  while  the  understanding 
in  all  its  faculties  may  be  improved  1 

But  how  inestimable  is  the  consolation  that  skill  and 
science  afford  (to  those  who  might,  without  their  aid,  drag 
on  a life  of  wretchedness),  in  the  hope  of  possible  cure  1 
The  first  great  object  of  this  institution  is  direct  and  abso- 
lute relief — to  bestow  sight  itself  where  it  has  been  previ- 
ously denied.  This  is  styled  by  its  founder  a Hospital, 
not  a school.  If  among  the  many  individuals  doomed 
apparently  to  hopeless  darkness,  even  some  few  fortunate 
persons  can  be  entirely  relieved  from  their  affliction,  the 
utmost  exertions  of  benevolence  will  be  most  amply  repaid. 
The  ecstacies  that  are  said  to  be  experienced  by  those 
born  blind  at  the  result  of  a successful  operation  upon  their 
eyes,  are  not  to  be  described.  If,  to  human  apprehension, 
there  can  be  brought  home  something  like  a foretaste  of 
future  bliss,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  afforded  in  the  sud- 
den awakening  of  this  glorious  sense.  And  then,  if, 
through  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the  great  and  happy 
change  remains;  if  every  rising  sun  is  hailed  with  rapture 
by  the  opening  eye,  and  the  living  world  retires  from  its 
delighted  vision  only  when  nature  herself  seeks  repose  in 
the  shades  of  night;  if  every  human  face  and  form  are 
greeted  as  things  once  unknown,  unconceived — the  com- 
parison can  scarcely  fail  to  shed  its  influence  upon  the 
heart,  and  to  call  forth  perpetual  gratitude  and  praise  for 
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the  merciful  dispensation  of  which  they  are  the  happy  in- 
struments. These  are  individuals  who  are  afflicted,  neither 
because  they  have  sinned  nor  their  parents,  but  in  their 
protection  and  their  cure,  may  we  not  humbly  trust  that 
God  will  be  glorified  1 

To  effect  this  primary  object,  neither  unwearied  efforts 
nor  consummate  skill  will  be  wanting.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, that,  at  any  moment,  the  best  directed  exertions  will 
be  withheld  from  actively  co-operating  in  the  benevolent 
design.  The  immediate  concerns  of  the  institution  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  eighteen  persons,  whose  disinte- 
rested kindness  will  form  the  most  powerful  impulse  to 
their  activity  and  zeal.  At  the  head  of  the  Board,  as  it  is 
already  constituted,  is  placed  a gentleman,  who,  to  well- 
tried  experience  and  shining  professional  acquirements, 
unites  all  that  can  be  desired  in  kindness  of  feeling,  and  a 
deportment  as  full  of  gentleness  as  the  amiable  spirit  from 
which  it  springs.  An  example  of  so  much  generosity 
affords  a pledge,  that  whenever  co-operation  and  assistance 
are  needed  from  abroad,  they  will  be  found  among  the 
master  spirits  that  abound  in  the  advanced  stage  of  science 
which  distinguishes  the  age,  the  nation,  and  the  city  in 
which  we  live. 

The  views  of  the  benevolent  founder  were  not  confined, 
though  anxiously  directed,  to  the  hope  of  positive  cure. 
Devoutly  indeed  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  every  child  of 
sorrow  could  have  its  peculiar  affliction  absolutely  re- 
moved. But  misery  often  visits  its  victims  with  a hand 
so  heavy,  as  to  baffle  the  exertions  of  the  skilful  and  to 
forbid  the  sufferer  the  approach  of  hope.  Blindness  and 
lameness  may  be  incurable;  and  the  subject  of  them  may 
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be  destined  to  feel,  with  every  throb  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  inevitable  continuance  until  the  last  pulse  has 
ceased  to  beat  in  his  afflicted  frame.  Even  then  the  in- 
stitution is  calculated  to  reach  the  most  generous  and  use- 
ful purposes.  Should  the  best  directed  efforts  to  relieve 
the  victims  of  these  maladies  absolutely  fail,  and  their 
deprivations  still  remain,  where  can  the  wretched  better 
seek  for  refuge,  where  can  they  find  more  certain  protec- 
tion and  support,  or  kinder  care,  than  will  be  afforded  them 
within  these  walls  ? Here  is  their  Asylum,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  draw  largely  from  the  various  sources  of  alle- 
viation which  experience  and  observation  have  multiplied 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  the  especial  objects  of  its  care. 
An  intercourse  of  kindred  suffering  will  soften  its  intensity, 
though  it  may  not  diminish  its  actual  weight.  Similarity, 
even  in  the  few  and  simple  employments  of  the  helpless  and 
infirm,  will  facilitate  the  exercise  of  them ; and  alacrity 
and  comparative  cheerfulness  will  be  the  consequences  of 
a well-regulated  companionship.  Every  created  being- 
seeks  its  kind.  Congeniality  in  habits,  capacities,  informa- 
tion and  pursuits  is  the  very  cement  of  society.  Ideas 
which  are  derived  through  similar  channels,  and  language 
which  is  expressive  of  these  ideas,  mingle  in  an  intercourse 
far  more  harmonious  than  those  which  want  a common 
origin,  and  are  therefore  perplexing  and  dissimilar.  Lonely 
affliction  broods  over  its  calamities,  and  magnifies  and  mul- 
tiplies them.  That  which  asks  for  compassion,  and  finds 
indifference,  or  at  the  utmost  pity,  suffers  aggravated  grief. 

Sympathy  of  itself  alleviates  suffering  ; and  when  the 
deserted  and  solitary  condition  of  the  blind,  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  their  prominent  evils,  is  exchanged  for  a 
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state  of  equal  and  mutual  dependence  and  assistance,  a 
prolific  source  of  sorrow  is  dried  up.  A comparison,  then, 
with  those  about  them  leaves  little  cause  for  envy  of  their 
companions,  or  for  repining  at  wants  which  are  not  restricted 
to  themselves  ; and  the  narrow  circle  of  enjoyments  which 
surrounds  them  is  moved  in  by  each  with  an  equal  and 
successful  claim  to  participate  in  all  that  it  affords.  Every 
variety  of  aid  which  art  and  genius  have  invented  to  facili- 
tate to  the  blind  the  exercise  of  all  their  bodily  and  men- 
tal faculties,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided  here.  The  young 
will  find,  in  active  and  productive  employments,  intellec- 
tual exercise  and  improvement.  The  old  will  rest  in  the 
tranquil  contemplation  of  a better  destiny  that  awaits  them 
in  a world  of  light.  They  will  be  surrounded,  while  their 
feeble  frames  remain  on  earth,  with  all  that  can  soften 
the  pillow  of  disease,  and  assuage  the  agonies  of  death. 

Munificent  as  was  the  bequest  on  which  this  charity  is 
founded,  it  was  still  the  humble  offspring  of  private  and 
single  handed  benevolence.  It  is  therefore  necessarily 
limited  in  its  extent.  The  amount  actually  handed  over 
by  the  executors  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (that  corpo- 
ration being  selected  to  give  stability  at  least,  and  perhaps 
public  interest  to  the  trust)  amounted  to  $108,396.35  ; and 
this  accumulated  during  the  progress  of  the  work  to 
$122,548.57.  Of  the  sum  thus  actually  received,  there 
has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  construc- 
tion of  the  building  in  which  we  are  assembled,  including 
all  contingencies,  not  much  less  than  one  half,  or 
$57,203.69  ; leaving  as  a capital  to  support  the  establish- 
ment, only  $65,344.88.  This  narrow  provision  can  of  it- 
self supply  the  wants  of  few,  very  few  of  the  numerous 
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individuals  who  are  within  the  scope  of  the  comprehensive 
design.  It  is  computed  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  blind  persons.  Of  these,  many 
are  happily  above  the  reach  of  want,  and  are  therefore  not 
embraced  by  the  provision  of  Mr  Wills.  But  with  every 
allowance  of  this  sort,  the  indigent  sufferers  are  far  too 
numerous  to  receive  assistance  from  the  institution,  as  it 
is  at  present  endowed.  The  destitute  among  them  are 
for  the  most  part  advanced  in  life,  having  in  many 
instances  outlived  the  friends  on  whom  in  their  earlier 
years  they  had  depended  for  support.  Some,  it  is  believed, 
may  be  able  to  contribute  partially  to  their  own  subsis- 
tence. But  to  render  sensibly  effective  the  design,  or  at 
least  to  give  it  an  effect  corresponding  with  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  testator  and  the  liberal  quota  furnished 
by  himself,  the  managers  must  look  abroad  for  assistance. 
The  noble  institution  in  Boston  of  a similar  kind  received 
from  Mr  Thomas  Perkins  a conditional  donation,  which 
served  as  the  happiest  and  most  successful  incentive,  and 
was  rendered  effectual  only  on  its  being  augmented  from 
other  sources  to  a certain  practically  useful  extent.  Means 
of  like  productiveness  must  be  resorted  to  here,  or  the 
scheme  will  fall  far  short  of  the  utility  which  it  contem- 
plates, and  of  which  it  is  (with  the  necessary  aid) 
altogether  susceptible.  The  young  and  the  comparatively 
active  may,  and  probably  will,  furnish  by  their  own  hands 
means  either  partially  or  totally  adequate  to  their  own 
support.  But  the  aged  and  the  helplessly  infirm  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  funds  of  the  house.  These,  as 
they  stand  at  present,  are  far  below  the  necessities  of  the 
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seventy  individuals  which  the  building  is  now  constructed 
to  accommodate. 

The  patronage  of  a legislature  never  backward  in 
devoting  a portion  of  the  resources  of  the  great  common- 
wealth which  they  represent  to  works  of  useful  public 
benevolence,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  seasonably  extended  over 
this  roof.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  various  charitable 
institutions  which  ennoble  our  city,  that  they  rest  mainly 
on  the  basis  (and  it  is  happily  broad  and  strong)  of  private 
voluntary  contribution.  It  is  the  proud  characteristic  of 
the  country  itself,  and  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  frame 
of  government  under  which  we  live,  that  private  munifi- 
cence should  be  the  abundant  source  of  public  benefit  and 
prosperity.  Every  individual  forms  an  important,  and,  it 
may  be,  a prominent  member  of  the  great  family  of  which 
he  is  the  son  and  brother,  and  not  the  subject  or  the  slave. 
The  good  of  the  whole  is  his  individual  prosperity ; the 
elevation  and  advancement  of  the  whole  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
his  individual  aim. 

In  other  countries,  princely  fortunes  are  lavished  on  the 
decoration  and  embellishment  of  private  edifices  and 
estates — in  the  display  of  costly  retinues  or  glittering 
equipages.  What  is  the  consequence  ? Why,  that  the 
means  of  genuine  beneficence  are  often  reduced  even 
below  the  standard  which  a moderate  income  would  attain. 
One  who  is  perhaps  the  richest  private  man  in  Europe  is 
understood  very  recently  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  insolvency  by  the  expenditures  called  for  by  his 
individual  establishment ; and  the  result,  if  report  be  true, 
may  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  the  mere  magnificence 
of  his  dress.  Such  display  is  congenial  to  the  spirit,  and 
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even  useful  to  the  support  and  embellishment  of  govern- 
ments, of  which  the  parties  who  make  it  are  still  but 
the  subjects,  although  they  exhibit,  in  many  instances,  a 
more  than  royal  state.  But  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  serve,  in  its  greatest  conceivable  abuse,  as  a drain 
to  opulence,  or  as  an  object  of  pride  or  devotion,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  American  manners.  It  is  unsuited  to  the 
simple  tastes  and  frugal  habits  of  a nation  whose  chief 
magistrate  receives  a stipend  infinitely  less  in  its  annual 
aggregate  than  the  cost  of  a coat  of  an  Austrian  prince, 
which  is  said  to  have  lost  a hundred  pounds  worth  of 
pearls  every  time  it  was  worn  ; of  a nation  upon  whose 
whole  civil  list,  the  retinue  of  a single  British  nobleman 
might  starve.  Here  the  avenues  to  costly  liberality  are 
peculiarly  of  a charitable  nature.  The  foundation  of  a 
hospital  or  an  asylum  proclaims  the  munificence  of  a rich 
American.  His  proudest  retinue  consists  of  a host  of 
fellow  beings  rescued  by  his  hand  from  poverty  and  afflic- 
tion. His  noblest  monument  is  a house  of  charity,  made 
vocal  with  the  voice  of  heartfelt  gratitude.  Shall  it  be 
that  while  elsewhere  a generous  citizen  literally  acts  the 
part  of  his  own  executor  to  his  own  bounty,  in  the  wise 
and  liberal  devotion  of  his  abundant  means  to  the  noblest 
ends,  that  we  shall  not  find  a combination  of  similar 
resources  reaching  the  same  results  among  ourselves  1 If 
it  be  so,  the  character  of  our  city  must  have  changed,  and 
the  honourable  pledges  of  continued  liberality,,  which  have 
been  so  often  given,  and  which  stand  in  humble  but  unde- 
niable assurance  of  the  spirit  of  their  departed  founders, 
will  serve,  unredeemed,  as  a reproach  upon  the  degene- 
racy of  the  age. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  work  of  beginning  constitutes  the 
greatest  difficulty.  But  when  a rallying  point  is  fixed, 
around  which  the  feelings  may  centre,  in  which  they  may 
safely  rest,  where  there  is  no  danger  that  generosity  may 
be  without  an  object,  or  that  good  feelings  will  be  mispent, 
half  the  work  is  accomplishe  I.  Permanence  and  stability 
are  insured  to  this  institution,  by  vesting  its  superintend- 
ence in  a body  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  very 
corporation  of  the  city  itself.  No  caprice  can  materially 
change  the  course  in  which  the  stream  of  generosity  is 
destined,  it  may  he  hoped,  to  flow  for  ages.  No  storm  of 
party  strife  can  essentially  agitate  it.  No  misdirection  can 
be  reasonably  anticipated  ; and  if  it  should  for  a moment 
occur,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  merely  temporary. 

In  indulging  the  fervent  hope  that  the  exertions  of 
medical  skill  may  not  unfrequently  relieve  the  inmates 
of  this  house,  and  that,  when  a cure  is  impracticable, 
they  may  at  least  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a place  of  rest, 
the  views  of  those  who  are  to  watch  over  it  expand  be- 
yond even  these  kind  results.  A still  wider  scope  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  public  benefit  is  embraced  by  them. 
The  subject  of  blindness  in  all  its  phases  is  brought  into 
consideration,  and  universal  attention  and  concern  are 
more  especially  invited  to  the  relief,  the  instruction  and 
the  care  of  those,  wherever  their  lot  is  cast,  who  may 
chance  to  be  its  victims.  In  softening  the  rigorous  fate  of 
particular  individuals,  the  great  ill  itself  may  happily  be 
deprived  of  some  of  its  darkest  hues.  The  extent  of  literary 
instruction  will  necessarily  be  limited;  and  it  may,  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  most  suitable  age,  be  safely  left  to 
the  excellent,  though  recently  established  institution,  which 
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is  already  in  fair  and  successful  operation  among  us.  That 
institution  proposes  “ to  make  blind  persons  of  rich  or  easy 
families  happy  members  of  society.”  The  care  of  this  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  poor.  They  look  to  the  period 
of  youth,  which  is  usually  considered  the  best  adapted  to 
receive  instruction,  when  the  mind  is  yet  ripening  into 
maturity,  and  receives  impressions  with  promptitude  and 
facility.  We  embrace  the  whole  round  of  human  life,  if 
its  necessitous  condition  should  require  relief,  from  early 
infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  They  justly  hope  to  conduct 
their  pupils  into  the  higher  regions  of  scholarship,  and  to 
give  them  various  attainments  and  accomplishments.  We 
do  not  look  to  confer  upon  the  children  of  indigence  the 
brilliant  distinctions  of  learning  and  philosophy.  But  prac- 
tical and  elementary  knowledge  is  within  the  design. 
Opportunities  will  be  afforded,  and  anxiously  embraced,  to 
confirm  the  assurance  and  diffuse  the  information  that  the 
blind  are  capable  of  becoming  the  masters  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  even  of  lofty  and  distinguished  attainments. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  place  them,  generally,  as  in  some 
remarkable  instances  they  have  been  already  placed,  by 
education,  upon  ground  of  scarcely  discernible  inequality 
with  those  who  see.  In  the  barbarous  policy  of  a Turkish 
despotism  the  expedient  of  putting  out  the  eyes  has  often 
been  resorted  to  as  a cure  for  ambition,  and  a means  of 
tranquilizing  the  most  daring  usurpation  in  its  possession 
of  the  throne.  The  impotency  which  it  was  supposed  to 
create  might  not,  perhaps,  have  proved  unworthy  of  regard 
or  dread,  if  the  present  sources  of  instruction  had  been 
known.  When  we  contemplate  indeed  various  instances 
which  have  occurred,  blindness  might  almost  seem  to  have 
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ceased  to  be  an  affliction.  Ordinary  calculation  is  baffled 
by  the  happy  adaptation,  which  has  been  practised,  of  new 
means  to  known  and  definite  results;  an  adaptation  which, 
except  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  could  not  have  been 
conceived.  Philosophical  deductions,  to  all  appearance 
the  best  founded,  are  disappointed  and  corrected  by  well 
authenticated  facts.  An  obvious  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance is  frequently  found  among  the  blind,  with  subjects 
wThich  cannot  reach  their  minds  through  the  natural  and 
accustomed  channels,  for  they  do  not  possess  them.  In 
practice  and  in  theory,  conduct  is  influenced  and  know- 
ledge is  acquired  among  them  by  some  process,  to  which 
those  who  see  are  strangers,  and  for  which  they  can  but 
imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily  account.  Perhaps  a far 
deeper  reach  of  reflection  may  be  the  consequence  of  ex- 
cluding the  influence  of  bodily  sight,  and  a consequent 
discovery  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  soul  and  the 
things  contained  in  them,  which  are  beyond  the  efforts  of 
penetration  of  ordinary  thought.  It  is  said  of  an  ancient 
philosopher,  that  he  put  out  his  own  eyes  in  order  that  he 
might  pursue  his  contemplative  studies  with  the  greater 
effect.  Th  s extreme  self-denial,  imputed  to  Democritus, 
is  perhaps  a fable;  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  undoubted 
truth  that  studies  and  employments  and  accomplishments 
of  a contemplative  character  have  been  those  which  are 
the  most  willingly  and  successfully  pursued  and  mastered 
by  the  educated  blind.  For  music,  as  a source  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  they  have  generally  the  keenest 
relish  ; and  for  attaining  a knowledge  of  its  theory  and  a 
proficiency  as  performers,  they  possess  more  than  ordinary 
powers.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  (possibly 
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secret)  springs  of  this  unquestionable  truth ; but  the  ad- 
mirers of  that  enrapturing  art  will  discover  in  the  fact  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  elevated  moral  sense 
and  amiable  tendencies  of  those  who  so  eminently  possess 
the  kindred  feeling  which  usually  accompanies  them.  At 
least  a never  failing  source  of  harmless  occupation  is  thus 
peculiar  to  them  as  a class.  As  such,  it  diverts  the  thoughts 
from  melancholy  channels.  It  often  soothes  the  troubles 
of  an  over  anxious  spirit.  It  contributes  largely  to  avert 
the  influence  of  discontent,  and  the  exposure,  as  a natural 
consequence,  to  temptation  to  error;  and,  in  the  result,  an 
indulgence  in  the  formation  of  evil  designs  and  the  perpe- 
tration of  evil  deeds. 

It  is  a most  interesting  fact,  one  that  should  furnish  a 
rich  source  of  consolation,  if  not  an  active  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion, that,  of  the  two  greatest  poets  that  have  graced  the 
annals  of  mankind,  one  is  known  to  have  been  blind,  and 
the  other  (although  at  the  distance  of  so  many  centuries 
little  personal  knowledge  of  him  remains)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  same  calamity. 

Similar  habits  of  contemplation  lead  to  a fondness  for  the 
exact  sciences,  and  occasionally  to  a high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  them.  The  mathematics,  as  they  are  ordina- 
rily studied  and  applied,  depend  for  many  of  their  uses,  and 
most  of  their  illustrations,  directly  upon  the  objects  and 
exercise  of  the  sight.  Sight  seems  almost  indispensably 
requisite  to  study  and  become  acquainted  with  the  minute 
and  complicated  structure  of  figures,  and  all  their  combi- 
nations and  varieties  of  lines  and  angles.  Its  necessity 
would  appear  still  more  absolute  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing these  principles  practically  to  the  measurement  of 
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heights  and  distances,  of  surfaces  and  solid  bodies,  and  of 
reaching  the  often  wonderful  results.  Yet  no  principle  of 
this  almost  magical  science  has  been  hidden  from  the 
searching  penetration  and  scrutiny  of  the  Blind.  All  its 
beauty  and  all  its  exactitude,  every  angle  and  every  curve, 
every  complex  figure  and  every  abstruse  and  intricate  cal- 
culation, have  become  as  familiar  to  their  instructed 
understandings  as  if  they  had  been  able  to  borrow  divine 
assistance  from  the  brightest  sunbeams,  or  as  if  the  sub- 
lime and  mysterious  explanation  were  exhibited  to  their 
opened  and  astonished  vision  upon  the  firmament,  in  char- 
acters of  radiant  light. 

To  learn  and  to  teach  mathematics,  would  seem  to  be 
the  very  utmost  effort  of  which  individuals  are  capable 
who  have  not  the  gift  of  sight.  But  let  them  rejoice  that 
the  adventurous  flight  of  human  intellect,  under  apparently 
the  most  pressing  disadvantages,  is  not  to  be  restrained  ; 
that  it  may  yet  soar  through  every  region,  and  aim  suc- 
cessfully at  the  loftiest  heights.  They  have  before  them 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  almost  every  description  of 
useful,  honourable  and  happy  employment  among  them- 
selves. Sculptors  have  given  shape  and  feature,  and  the 
various  expressions  of  the  countenance,  which  they  never 
could  have  witnessed  in  the  living  physiognomy,  to  the 
marble  block.  Orators  have  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  eloquence,  the  influence  and  contagion  of  their 
own  sentiments  and  passions,  without  the  fascination  of 
the  sympathetic  eye.  Profound  scholars,  learned  linguists, 
physicians,  chemists,  natural  philosophers,  artists  in  various 
departments  of  mechanical  industry — all  have  been  found 
among  the  blind.  They  have  even  ventured  with  wonderful 
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success  to  explore  the  peculiar  regions  of  sight  itself,  to  em- 
ulate the  sublime  labours  of  Newton  in  philosophizing  and 
experimenting  upon  lights  and  shades,  to  teach  the  wonders 
of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  to  unfold  the  variegated  beauties 
of  the  rainbow  and  all  its  interesting  phenomena,  to  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  vision,  to  lecture  on  optics  as  a science, 
and  to  disclose  to  those  who  possess  that  delicate  and  pre- 
cious organ  which  is  denied  to  themselves,  the  mysteries 
of  the  eye.  They  have  sometimes  selected  occupations 
which  might  be  supposed  the  most  inaccessible  and 
opposite  to  their  condition.  They  have  served  as  guides 
to  travellers  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  ; as 
wagoners,  and  even  projectors  of  highways  along  the 
difficult  recesses  and  lofty  heights  of  mountains.  Em- 
ployments, these,  in  which  all  the  aid  of  the  keenest  vision 
would  be  brought  to  bear  by  those  who  ordinarily  discharge 
them.  A blind  person  was  not  long  since  well  known 
in  Kensington,  whose  business  consisted  of  cleaning  clocks ; 
a work  which,  it  is  believed,  he  performed  with  skill,  and 
without  detriment  or  danger  to  the  delicate  machinery  in 
his  hands.  The  facilities  are  well  known  with  which  even 
the  slightly  instructed  among  these  individuals  have  earned 
a subsistence  by  means  of  a slender  stock  of  musical  skill, 
and  a sort  of  instinct  which  aids  them  in  their  journeys  to 
and  from  their  places  of  exhibition.  A blind  fiddler  at 
Easton  was  asked  how  he  was  able  to  walk  through  the 
streets  without  danger  of  running  against  the  objects  that 
were  about  him.  He  explained  that  his  protection  arose 
from  the  habit  of  uttering  as  he  went  a sort  of  chirping 
with  his  tongue,  which  wTas  echoed  by  objects  as  he  ap- 
proached them.  Such  an  echo  has  certainly  no  existence 
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m the  ears  of  one  who  sees.  It  may  serve,  however,  to 
explain  the  faculty  which  has  been  imputed  to  blind  per- 
sons, of  being  able  to  tell  with  wonderful  accuracy  the 
size  of  an  apartment,  independently  of  measurement  or  any 
other  obvious  sources  of  information.  Echoes  may  be  both 
increased  and  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. Lord  Bacon  tells  us  of  one,  near  a small  town  upon 
the  river  Seine,  which  returned  the  voice  sixteen  times. 
Sound  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  reflection  as  well  as 
light,  and  in  its  faint  and  scarcely  audible  return  from  an 
object  which  it  strikes,  it  may  readily  inform  the  acutely 
attentive  and  practised  listener  of  its  distance,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  danger. 

Such,  and  so  various  at  least,  are  obviously  the  resources, 
as  the}*  have  been  the  occupations  of  the  blind.  They 
altogether  manifest  a power  and  a fitness  for  useful  exer- 
tion, to  Ire  measured  and  limited  only  by  the  boldest  enter- 
prise. A conviction  of  this  truth  will  lead  to  relief, 
enjoyment  and  honourable  occupation  for  themselves,  and 
to  extensive  and  varied  usefulness  towards  their  fellow 
beings.  Almost  all  that  man  can  do  or  dare,  is  within 
their  power.  Where  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  are 
such  as  the  same  organs  are  applied  to  by  others,  the 
equality  ought  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  entire. 

But  when  the  sphere  of  instruction  and  employment  is 
opened,  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  those  who  see,  in 
which  they  exercise  their  peculiar  and  exclusive  properties, 
the  blind  are  originally  as  much  strangers  to  its  concerns, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet  to  the  usages  of  this 
world.  Yet  the  instruction  which  is  employed  to  strengthen 
and  direct  their  own  particular  powers,  affords  food  for 
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curiosity,  and  gives  a zest  to  the  ambition  which  pants  for 
still  more  extensive  attainments.  Wisdom  and  intelligence 
cannot  remain  partial  and  incomplete.  The  soul  imbibes 
new  desires  with  every  additional  acquisition.  Every 
height  it  gains  serves  only  to  extend  its  view,  and  tempts 
it  to  a loftier,  wider  reach.  Philanthropy  urges,  that  even 
these  fond  desires  should  be  gratified.  Each  particular 
sense  is  then  called  on  to  perform,  not  only  its  especial 
office;  but  duties  properly  belonging  to  other  senses,  when 
they  exist,  are  confided  to  it.  A knowledge  of  all  that 
books  afford  of  the  lessons  of  morality  and  religion,  of  the 
bright  examples  of  the  glorious  dead,  of  the  glowing  pre- 
cepts of  living  wisdom,  is  usually  acquired  by  means  of 
the  sight.  The  same  great  vista  is  opened  to  the  blind 
through  the  practised  and  improved  sensibility  of  their 
touch.  How  consolatory  is  the  hope  which  this  single 
illustration  gives — the  power  of  reading  is  exercised  by 
the  finger  instead  of  the  eye.  All  indeed,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  within  this  especial  range  is  still  imperfect. 
It  is  the  feeble,  though  fortunate  substitute  of  art  for 
nature — of  the  work  of  man  for  the  power  of  God.  Yet 
it  affords  all  that  ought  to  be  desired,  and  all  perhaps,  that 
is  deserved. 

These  our  fellow  beings,  uninstructed — unredeemed, 
are  like  a priceless  jewel  buried  in  the  earth,  and  shrouded 
in  darkness  apparently  impenetrable.  Taken  from  its 
gloomy  bed,  and  aided  by  the  hand  of  skill,  it  receives  the 
cheering  influence  of  “ holy  light and  it  reflects  with 
keen  and  active  lustre  the  bright  effluence  of  the  skies — 
returning  beam  for  beam  and  ray  for  ray.  Should  the 
eyes  of  these  our  brethren  continue  dim,  and  their  native 
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brightness  never  be  restored — at  least  their  hearts  will 
learn  with  heavenly  gratitude.  Shedding  the  softer, 
entler  light  of  the  immortal  spirit  from  which  it  springs, 
the  influence  of  this  leeling  will  last  when  nothing  eaithlj 
of  them  shall  remain  ; when  all  that  is  best  ot  man,  that 
which  stamps  him,  notwithstanding  his  imperfections  and 
infirmities,  as  the  image  of  his  maker — reason  itself, 
sublimed  into  a still  purer  essence,  shall  be  either  utterly 
absorbed  or  infinitely  exalted. 


